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< We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and enduwed by th 




















eir Creator with certain malienable rights; that'among these are life, titerty, and the pttrsait of happiness.”— Dec. Independence, U. S* 
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Anuevicaw Slavery. 
“e I tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forerer.—JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF TAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

Commencement of the campaign, (Continued. )—Cperations of 
the different diristons.— Battle with Tousaint.—Defection of 
the Negroes.— Toussaint driven to the mountains. —Successful 
operations of the French in the south.—Le Clere orders the 
restoration of slavery. 

The negro troops were mm a state of admirable discipline. 
They were al] versed tm the management of artillery, but 
chiefly excelled in the use of the bayonet. Their muskets 
were of extraordinary length; and with bayoncts fixed, their 
infantry were superior to an equal number of cavalry or ar- 
tillery. Their mode of warfare was dictated by the nature 
ther country. They would frequently place whole lines 
ja ambush, sometimes reaching from one post to another, 
end sometimes extending to a considerable distance from 
each wing of acamp. By their astonishing celerity, their 
enemies were often disconhcerted and thrown into disorder, 
and sometimes when the French thought themselves on the 
point of a victory, detachments in ambush suddenly made 
their appearance, and mortified them with a defeat. 


Onthe 17th of February, the day on whicb Le Clerc is- 
sued his warlike proclamation, the campaign actively com- 
menced. Orders having been given for a junction of all 
troops landed in the northern province, the division of Gen- 
eral Desfourneaux advanced to the Limbe, that of Genera] 
Hardy to the Grand Boucamp and the Mornes, and that un- 
der General Rochambeau against La Tannerie and the 
wood of L’Ance. A small corps, composed of the garrisons 
of the Cape and Fort Dauphin, advanced against St. Lu- 
Zanne, Le Tron, and Vallicre. These divisions had to con- 
tend with great disadvantages of ground, and were much 
annoyed by the movements of the blacks, who concealed 
themselves in the forests which bordered the vallies, and 
who had a secure retreat in the fastnesses. The columns, 
however, obtained possession of the positions which they 
had been ordered to occupy. 


On the 18th, the three divisions made a further move- 
ment, and encamped tear Plaisance, at Dondon, and St. 
Raphael. On the 19th, that of Desfourneaux took posses- 
“on of Plaisance without resistance; the black commander 
“ the district abandoning the cause of his country, and 
joining the French with two hundred cavalry and three 
aap infantry. General Hardy's division, at the same 
oh rong themselves masters of Marmelade, which was 
co ed by General Christophe: who was induced to 
7 ~s0 the place in consequence of the loss of the Morne 

~Spen; which the treachery of the commandant had 
en given up to General Hardy. Christophe retreat- 
“a good order, with twelve hundred troops of the line, be- 
- *& Considsrable irregular force. On the same day, 
feral Rochambeau teok up his position at St. Michael}, 
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where he found but little resistance, though it was defend- 
ed by four bundred men. 

In the mean time, the blacks under General Maurepas 
had gained some advantage over General Humbert. Le 


'Clere was, therefore, very desirous of dislodging that gen- 


eral from the entrenched post whick he cecupied near Port 
Paix; and detached General Debelle for that purpose. But 
in this attempt, on the 20th of February, the French experi- 
enced arepulse, and were compelled to retreat with con- 
siderable loss. 


General Boudet, who had been ordered to advance from 
Port-au-Prince, marched against La Croix des Bouquets, 





which on his approach the negroes immediately set on fire 
; and deserted. Dessalines, the black gencral who command- 
ed in that district, made arapid movement across the moun- 
| ains, and set fire to Leogane in the sight of a frigate which 
| the French admiral had dispatched for its preservation. — 
_The disappointments thus experienced by the French, 
| were partly compensated by the accession of an eminent 
‘black chief, La Plume, who submitted to General Boudet, 
| with all the troops under his command. 


On the 22d, the divisions of Desfourneaux and Hardy ad- 
vatced against a fort near Plaisance, which had just been 
-abandoned by La Plume. Christophe, in order to cover an 
important depot of the blacks, attempted to prevent this 
movement of the French, but was obliged to content him- 
self with cutting off part of their force, and retiring to Bay- 
annai. He still, however, continued to act on the defen- 
sive, and, after several skirmishes, retreated to Gonaives. 


On the 24th, General Rochambeau, with his division, en- 
tered the Ravine-a-Couleuvre, where Toussaint, with his 
guard, consisting of fifteen hundred chosen and tried grena- 
diers, four hundred dragoons, and twelve hundred other 
troops, had taken a strong position, and waited to receive 
them. This was the only battle with troops led into action 
by Toussaint himself, of which bis enemies have thought 
proper to give any description. Their account is, that it 
was a combat of man to man; and that the blacks fought 
with great courage and obstinacy, but at length were obli- 
ged to retreat, leaving eight hundred of their number dead 
on the field of battle. The blacks had not yet commenced 
the publication of Gazettes, or they mizht with equal accu- 
racy have attributed a retreat to the French. The truth is, 
that after a hard fought day, in which both armies and 
their commanders had put forth all their energies of cour- 
age and skill, and the ranks on both sides had been thinned 
by an immense slaughter, neither party seemed tobe in a 
condition to contend for the honor of remaining masters of 
the field: Toussaint retired to the banksof La Petit Riviere, 
and Le Clerc to Gonaives. 

tn Le Clere’s despatches, dated two days after this battle, he 
says;—‘* It is absolutely necessary to see the country, in or- 
der to be en‘abled to form an adequate idea of the difficul- 
ties which it presents at every step. 1 have never seen 
in the Alps any obstacles equal to those with which it 
abounds.” 








On the 27th, General Boudet was master of St. wiarc; out 
Maurepas stil] retaining his positions, which gave bim the 
command of that district, Le Clerc prepared to concentrate 
his foree, with the intention of compelling him to surren- 
der. When he had taken the necessary measures for this 
attempt, be was prevented from the attack by an overture 
from Maurepas, which terminated in his submission and 
that of all the troops under his command, on condition that 
himself and his officers should be continued in their rank.—- 
Maureras had with him two thousand regular troops, and 
seven pieces of cannon. 

So powerfully did the hostilities carried on in various 
quarters at once, by the French and ‘heir sable confede- 
rates, assist the insidious offers and promises of Le Clere, 
(hat most of the negro troops who still adhered to Toussaint 
began to be weary of the contest, and every day, almost, 
some leading man among them went over to the’enemy .— 
So many of the regular troops had been induced to join the 
French, or atleast to lay down their arms, and so great a 
| Proportion of the rest had been killed in action, that, by the 
end of the month of February in which the war began, the 
black generals were chiefly supported by such of the culti- 
,vaters as the influence of Toussaint could preserve from 
‘French delusion, and engage to fight in the cause of their 

own freedom. 

But these men formed a very small proportion of the 
whole population; and were, besides, but inexpert soldiers, 
not having been previously taught the military exercisé, 
and being very badly armed. These cultivators too began 
to desert the standard of their chief, when he was obliged 
to retire into the interior of the island; where, with only a 
few hundred followers, he rapidly removed from one fast- 
ness to. another, contending with innumerable difficulties, 
and enduring a variety of hardships. 

Yet even in this depressed state of his affairs, the con- 
stancy of Toussaint did not forsake him. Though unable to 
meet his enemies in the field, he was still unconquered.— 
While the invaders were harassing themselves by forced 
marches, and contending for positions untenable or useless, 
he and his followers changed their situation at pleasure, 
never being overtaken in a retreat, or surprised on a march, 
but frequently falling on their enemies when no apprehen- 
sion was entertained of their approach, and filling them 
with consternation and dismay. 

With the remembrance of what had occurred, and the 
experience he must have acquired, iv the course of a war 
with former invaders, it was not unnatural for Toussaint to 
calculate on the probability that the French, with all the 
supplies they could obtsin, would in time exhaust them- 
selves. Driven as his forces had been from the various 
points on the coast, and much as their numbers had been di- 
minished by desertion and death, yet the natural impracti- 
cability of the situation, the constitution of the negroes in- 
ured to the climate, the desultory mode of warfare which 
they practised, were resources which stil] remained, and 
which he might hope would ultimately baffle a)l their ene- 
'mies. And if apy thing in the conduct of the French, sinte 
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their landing had excited his conjecture, that they might 
be betrayed into a premature development of the real de- 
signs-of their goveroment against the freedom of the ne- 
groes before the chains of slavery should be too firmly riv- 
eted, he might contemplate areturn to the standard of li- 
berty on the part of those whose desertion of it bad been 
the effect of delusion rather than of corruption; and this 
anticipation would inspire him with fresh resolution to 
meet all the sufferings and dangers of war, rather than 
accept an insidious peace from the mortal enemies of his 
country. 

Jn the beginning of March, Le Clerc arrived at Port-au- 
Prince, which, having been easily taken by General Boudet, 
w4s found uninjured; and fixing his head quarters there, 
he proceeded to prosecute the war with fresh vigor. 


The first object to which the attention of the captain- 
general was directed in the vicinity of his new station, was 
Crete-a-Pierrot, a post between Port-au-Prince and St. 
Marc, and eight leagues from the Jatter place. The for- 
tress, which had been regularly built by the English during 
their possession of this part of the island had since been 
occupied by the blacks, who had made it one of their 
depots. 

Aimost the whole of the French army was employed ia 
carrying on the siege of this place, and 1 occupying posi- 
tions in the neighborhood with a view to preveat the retreat 
of the garrison, which was under the command of Dessa- 
lines, one of the most courageous, enterprising, and skilful 
of all the negro generals. The savage ierocity dispiayed 
by the French was such as seldom stains the history oi 
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themselves, but to all their brethren; agd the prociama- | 
tion for re-euslaving their brethren taught them to expect 
the same fate whenever it should appear to their perfidious 
friends, to be a convevient time for its infliction. But they 
dared not immediately to revolt or give any indications of 
dissatisfaction; for they had been prudently broken into 
small bodies, placed at a distance from each other, and 
mixed with the white troops: by the discharge, upon vari- 
ous pretences, of great numbers from each of their corps, 
they had also been much reduced in strength, and at the 
same time were closely watched by the European French. 
(Vo be Continued ) 
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Mr. Editor:—In tay last, 1 endeavored to show, 
that the blacks would not be found, at the present, 
so numerous as the whites, in proportion to their 
numbers at the last census. The census of 1830, 
will speak to the feelings and the understandings 
of those who deprecate the system of the Internal 
Siave Trade. And although there are few, who 
have the hardihood to justify the manner and mode 
pursued by our pianters, and others iu ridding them- 
selves of their siaves~—yet, how many salve it over 
by saying that, so we but get rid of them, ’tis no 
matter bow. ‘This monster is seen so much amongst 
us, that our feelings and sensibilities are becoming 
deadened. ‘* We vow endure, then pity, then em- 
brace” the evil; whereas could we but bring our- 
seives to act as men, as true republicans, and 
cliristians, we should not only frown upon all at- 





modern warfare. General Hardy, with his troops, su: 
rounded six hundred biacks, and put them all to tne sword. 
A partof the same division acted a similar tragedy at Tri- 
anon, a post Which they carried with tue bayonet. General 
Salines, with a considerable force, surrounded a small ne- 
gro camp, and every individual found in it was murdered on 
the spot. Rochambeau spread devastatian through the va- 
‘rious villages in his march, murdering the inoffensive ia- 
habitants, without distinction of age or scx. The siege 
was commenced and carried on with a}! possible vigor; and 
ihe defence was conducted in a manner that woyld not 
have disgraced the first general & Europe. After having 
removed almost every thing that was valuable, and defeated 
all the efforts of the assailants till his ammunition and pro- 
¥istons were nearly consumed, Dessalines, witha division 
of the troops, sallied forth in the might and departed.— 
Three nights after, the remainder of the garrison made a 
sfmilar attempt, in which only part of them succeeded, and 
the rest were surrounded by the besiegers, and immediate- 


yempts at the violation of the moral law, 1a the open 
urchase and saie of human beings, but, it should 
be nothing to us that the saw dues not pruhibit, or 
that it even sanctions such an infamous traffic. The 
man who wishes to walk by the rule of right, to 
measure his actions by the golden rule of “ what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ve even so unto them,” is not to be informed that 
our laws justify slavery, to make that law obliga- 
tory upon bim; our laws must be very lame, if we | 
are to judge by those who have to administer and 
enforce their execution; our judges and magis- 
trates, witi but few exceptions, are living in open 
violation of this moral and divine command; our 
constables have earned to themselves the epithet of 
“ Hawk-eye” by thgir rapacity and venality, when- 
ever a descendant of Africa comes within reach of 
their ken, And tis even said they can smell a runa- 
way across the street, and when once seen or sus- 





ly putto the sword. Thus the French obtatned possession 
of a fortress, which was a very inadequate compensation 
for the loss of some of their best generals and many of their 
finest troops. 
Iptoxicated with the success he had gained, and fondly 
concluding that he had nothiing more to fear from the 
black trodéps, Le Clere imagined that the sooner he put the 
lantation negroes agaim under the drivers and the whips, 
‘the better he should secure his conquest, and the more ho- 
nor he should obtain; for this was the rea) design, and eve- 
ry where but in St. Domingo, had, from the beginning, 
been the acknowledged object of all his bloody labors — 
- About tne middle of the month of March, he accordingly 
published a order, ¢xpressly restoring to the proprietors 
or their attornies all their ancient autherity over the ne- 
groes upon their estates. 


This act of consummate baseness, almost equally surpri- 
The planters thought it 
go premature and imprudent, that many of them were un- 
willing to return to their estates, and thought it at present 
‘altogether impracticable to carry the general's order in'o 
éxecufion. The poor cultivators now found their mistake 
in listening te the French geners|, who, within six weeks 


sed the planters and the segrocs. 


before, had pledged his own word, and that of the first com 


sul and the French republic, for the maintenance of their 


liberty. 
The negro troops, also, who had united with the invaders 
gould not but be equally alarmed at this nefarious proceed 


pected, these vampires pounce upon their prey, and 
lin the expectation of receiving their thirty pieces 
of silver, their arrest and commitment is but the 
work of afew fleeting moments. 


The language of the advocates of slavery, to any 
one who dares to question the justice of our laws, 
and the manner in which they are administered, 
ist—these men, (alluding to the slave merchants,) 
are pursuing a lawful trade, and our judges, ma- 
sistrates, and constables, do nothing more than en- 
force them; what right therefore have you to com- 
plain of them,—reserve your strictures for the ma- 
kers, and uot the executors of the laws. A man 
who can reason thus must be hardened, for had I 
been a judge, when the legislature enacted the law 
by which free colored persons, who were convicted 
of petty larceny, were doomed to be sold as slaves, 
I say before I would have censented to arraign fif- 
teen, or twenty free persons, and mocked them by 
a sentence, 9 sermo.u, and a prophecy of the eon- 
duct they might expect from their purchasers, I 
sould have resigued. Could the judge who pass- 
ed their sentence, been able to have foreseen the 
-|consequences which in a short time was to be the 
result, could he but have been present at the mur- 
Jer by some ef these very people of their purcha- 
,{sers, during taeir descent ou the Obio, and their 
-|restoration to that liber'y of which he so leelingly 











‘iwg: for they had joined the French standard in a rejiance 
on the most positive assurances of freedom, not opty tu 
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upon myself the spirit of prophecy, or else I think 
I could predict the consequence which must in- 
evitably ensue by the purchase of slaves at the 
north, and their concentration at the south, I shall 
reserve a few thoughts on that subject for a future 
communication. 
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Mr. Editor :—How frequently do we hear it said 
that, ‘* The negroes are better off in a state of sla- 
very, than they would be if they were free.” This 
is a bold assertion, and, by those who are accus. 
tomed to skim over the surface of things, without 
examining the correctness of their principles, it js 
received and entertained as an unanswerable 
ment in favor of negro slavery. 
But, by the thinking part of mankind, who Judge 
of matters upon principles of equity, the above as. 
sertion will be regarded as one of the last resorts 
of those, who being left without even the shadow of 
justice en their side, attempt to vindicate their noto. 
riously dishonest conduct upon the following erro. 
neous supposition:— That, because ‘this unforty. 
nate part of the human family, have been, for ma. 
ny years, subject to the iron hand of despotic pow- 
er—have, by a long course of oppression and deg. 
radation, been deprived of every opportunity of 
obtaining useful information; such as might havea 
tendency to enlighten their minds—strengthen their 
understandings, and enable them to rise superior to 
the deplorabte state of ignorance in which they are 
involved, they are now really better off than they 
would be if they were free. 
This is strange doctrine to be taught in this land 
of boasted liberty, among a people who are pre- 
pared to rise up in battle array, and repel at the 
point of the bayonet, every thing like oppression 
from a foreign nation, but whose consciences are 
so seared by their own interested views, that if one 
of their unhappy slaves dare but speak of liberty as 
being the natural right of man, they instantly or- 
der him to be punished with stripes for his pre- 
sumption, and forbid him ever to mention the sub- 
ject again. 
Thus it is that men holding their fellow beings 
in bondage, become insensibly hardened against 
the claims of humanity; and, at length, appear to 
be satisfied, that “ might constitutes right,”—and 
that they are not infringing the laws of justice when 
they enslave their fellow creatures, and deprive 
them of all those privileges which properly belong 
to them by nature, aud as citizens living undera 
form of free government. 
A slave better off than a free man ! A human be 
ing under the entire control of an unfeeling master, 
& liable to be sold,at any moment,and separated, for 
ever, from the wife of his bosom, and from the chil- 
dren of his love:—fe better off than a man who en- 
joys the inestimable rights of “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness!” Better off than a man 
who can return at the close of the day to his ows 
home, however humble it may be, and there, wel 
comed by his affectionate family, and cheered by the 
consoling thought that heis fice, may sit down i 
peace and partake of the plentiful repast which his 
daily labor furnishes the means of procuring:—aa 
afterwards retire to rest, without fear of molest 
tion, By sach a demon of tyramny, as ts frequently 
found in the person of the slave owner or oversetl. 
While the poor slave, after having endured the 
fatigues of his daily toil, is often required to com 
tinue his labor, long after the shades of night have 
clused around. When at length permitted to leave 
his work, and after having eaten his scanty allot 
ment of corn bread, which, in some parts of | 


country receives the addition of a herring, her 
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* Judge *****, in conversation with a friend of we WF 


ver wish to deprive him:* I do not wish to take 











ter, said that the iaw for the sale of free persons of colot 





‘vid them they were forever deprived, he migit 
nave experiegceed sensations of which 1 would ne- 


into stavers, was the best tuw ever bad been passed by 
Légisiature. 
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tires, not to rest, 








but to stretch out his aching limbs | £7 per ton move is laid on Kast than on West India 
Turmeric. The duty on West being 3/, on Wast 
India, 10/7 per ton. 

t1s 6d. per gallon more is laid on East than on West 
India Rum. Theduty on West being 8s. 6d. on 
Kast India, 20s. per gallon. 

£6 per cent ad valorem, is laid on Fast India cot- 
ton wool, while West India is admiited free of 
duty.* 

There are also higher daties on a variety of other 
articles, such as dye-woods, mahogany, hides, 
&e. &e. than on similar articles from the West 


in some corner of his wretched hovel, with asmall 
blanket only, (in winter,) to protect him from -the 
cold and chilling blast which enters through eve- 
ry crevice of his decayed but. And, with his fami- 
ly scattered around, the night is passed in hopeless 
} dread of the coming morn which shall 


misery, an¢ 
renew his severe labors. Long before the dawn 


he is roused up by the voice of his master or over- 
seer, and often sent out to work without being per- 
mitted to swallow even the scanty pittance of food 


allowed him. 
He is driven about, like a beast of burden, by a} Indies. 
whip applied to his naked flesh, and frequently for-| .. B. The Mauritius, a small island, (ceded to us by France.) 
ced to perform labor which his strength is inade-| is cultivated by slaves; tl has lately been selecied as the object of 
4:—till, having dragged on a mis- favor, being the only spot in our Eastern unpire, put upor the 
re to ee for same his seam out setue at foting of the West Indies, with regurd to import duties. 
xistence years : t é * . 4 : 
sound ) wien a wo) 9 lated ill | Notwithstanding these disadvantages, under 
length sinks under the pressure of accumulated ills,) | ‘ Ss ! a KOS, 
r his immortal spirit takes its flight ‘which our Kast India trade is placed, it is a re- 
and is rlal & 7 got. 


Who then, that wil! think at all, can say that the|markable fact, that our exports to that country 


. , ‘have increased in an astonishing degree. 
slave is better off than the free man. é g deg 


Some persons, may, perhaps, view this as | Exports of Colton Goods to hiclia from official do- 
ry rs “s 5 “9 . . ac 


. ° | ? I livided by 2 O Miv P nti 
highly colored picture, and as a representation of| cuments, dul civ d by 28, lo give the quantity 




















the subject not warrantable by facts. But, let in pieces 28 yds. each. Pore Plein. Tetei Me 
those who doubt, enquire into these things—let} 1514 end?e, Jan. 5,191521.600 7,621 29,221 
them examine for themselves, and then judge how 185 : 25,788 17.478 46,266 
: > ee a * J s~ 
far these remarks are correct. in ies. 4 18i6 $5,398 25,521 60,919 
RIEND OF MIAN. | 1817 101,739 88,143 189,882 
Te ae a ‘| 18138 150,938 164,799 315,787 
‘ Vas gd VID gic 
Selected Articles. _.| 1819 132,628 121,930 254,558 
oe angen | | pena ~} 1820 971,509 240,144 511.653 
ry | } imports j i is > TY Sis | 2. Qrr a 
The following important article, shews the mode of sus-| 1824 250,123 355,626 711,449 


taining the slave system, in the British West Indies. Que- | 

ry—What are the (indirect) bounties and protections ex- ly 

tended to OUR O'WN slave system?—W ill any one calculate | 

Rear °Y - ; . ead “were {he prodace from British India, put upon a, 
on TRADE ro THE EAST INDIES. _' fair footing, as regards import duties, with the pro- 
‘ There is nothing connected with the policy of | Guce of our other colonies !! 

England, (says a late writer) more remarkable, It may be objected our Government is not in a 

than the degree of apathy which her people gene- situation to reduce the revenue; but on a little re- 


ee appear to experience, with reference to tle | flection it will be evident, that.as ar. inereased ex- 
affairs of the most important of all our dependen- port of the manufactures of this country to the East 


cies, the EASTERN EMPIRE. At a moment {ndies, would enable the people of England to con- 
whea the influence of Great Britain is felt and! sume an increased quantity of the produce to be 
acknowledged over the whole Continent of India; ! received in return, the revenue would be benefitted | 
where an hundred millions of people, directly under | by the change;—besides, we are now paying o| 
our own sway; and millions upon millions besides, | bounty, of 31 per ton in the drawback allowed on 
who dwell onder the nominal rule of their native | refined sugar exported. To take off this bounty 
princes, look to us as the arbiters of their destiny,! would be some saving to the Treasury, and a /arge 
and the guardians of their happiness; and when it| saving to the people. It is not only a clear loss to 
is avowed, that the loss of this influence would af-|the Nation of 31 per ton upon the sugar exported, 
fect us mure materially than almost any other ca- | but mari, it also raises the price of all sugar con- 
lamity, it is surprising to behold the neglect with} sumed in (his country, $1 per ton, and isa tax on 
which every question relative to the proper ma-|the Nation paid to the Sugar Growers, of more than 
nazement of British India is treated.” SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
, At a moment too, when the manufacturing dis-| ANNUM. 
wh if oe country are suffering most heavily for| It must in fairness be stated that the East Indies 
- ' a market for their goods, and when the/have some advantage from this bounty in common 
‘anulactures of other countries are treading close-| with the West Indies, though comparatively only 
hg 0 our heels;* it is of great importance, that/to a very sma/l amount, as the Sugars imported 
pels ca goed of Creat Britain should be fully ac-| from the East Indies bear a small proportion to 
Eo ge the restrictions, which cramp our /|those from the West. Until last session the bounty 
that Aves rea own Empire in the East Indies,—|was 61 per ton, 3/ per toa was then taken off. This 
Which Todi, ould be fully aware of the vast field|was a wise measure on the part of ‘Govern- 
ores Ie ‘a opens for our relief; and of which we/ ment, and we rejoice in it, there being no good rea- 
extant 2 prevented from availing ourselves to an|/son why the peuple of this country should pay a 
saat a “9 unlimited, by heavy duties upon’ im- | bounty or the produce of either the Kast or the West 
on 1h ay e East Indies, beyond what are laid|Indies. At the same time, it must be observed, 
fe vf ropes from the West Indies. that as no equalization took place in the duties, 
the, i 10 per ton more (being 5@ per cent. on/ this measure places the East India trade in a worse 
dia pone ~~ is laid on East than on West In- situation relatively than before, inasmuch as that, 
East indie p he duty on West being 27/, on| while by the operation of the bounty, all sugar in 
£28 per ro 11 per ton. . the British market was sold 6! per ton above its na- 
dia coff ar is laid on East than on West In- tural price, some of the finer qualities of East In- 
Fast I) Ne he duty on West being 56/, on|dia could be imported in return for our manufac- 
"28 on per ton. tures, and were brought into competition with the 
~~ per ton more is laid on East than on West! West India mopener’ys even paying the extra du- 


India Cocoa. T . ? r oP 
East India, 841 oer on West being 56/, on|ty ef 10/ per ton. ow receiving enly 3) per ton, 


SS 


*Pran . , 
ce now manufactures about as much cotton as we 


We are also shipping lo India considerable quan- 
tes uf collon twist. 
What then would be the extent of this trade 











* We lay the same duty on cotton from our own domin- 
ions in India; as on American cotton, while America mmpo- 








(an advantage, as before observed, to which neiihe” 
the Kast nor the West are entitled,) and remaining 
subject to the extra duty of 10/ per tor, the mea- 
sure is calculated still more to limit importation 
from the Fast Indies. 

The plea of the West Indians for the continu- 
ance of this bounty, and of those protecting duties, 
so injurious to our commerce, and expensive to 
this country, used to be, “ You have the monepoly 
of our trade and navigation.” Even the Colonial 
Assemblies have. repeatedly admitted, that when 
the restrictions on their trade should be taken off, 
they would no longer have aclaim to any exclusive 
privilege in our markets. THESE RESTRICTONS ARE 
TAKEN orr.—The carrying trade of our Colonies 
is thrown open—they may send their prodnce 
where they please; and, excepting a few prohibited 
articles, such as gunpowder, arms, books &c. may 
receive their supply of manufactured goods from 
whom they please;*—-but will it be belicved !! 
A prohibitory duty has just now been laid on East 
India rum. 

These sacrifices, enormously great as they are; 
are not the whole of the burden imposed upon this 
country, to enable the planter of the West Indies to 
continue the expensive, the ruinous system of slave 
cultivation, (which withont such support, he would 
long ago have been forced to abandon, and to Save 
adopted a better,) we wiil meotion another item. 
The expense of our Slave Colonies during the year 
1824, a year of profound peace, for naval and mili- 
tury defence, and other contingencies, amounted 
to upwards of one million six hundred thousand 
pounds, and this isan expense which is going on 
from vear to year;t while, on the contrary INDIA 
MAINTAINS HERSELF—her defence and go- 
vernment cost us nothing.— The expense of every 
establishment connected with her, at home or abroad, 
is defrayed from her own resources.} 

But it is said, the West Indies are a source of 
wealth to the Mother Country ;—that they give ex- 
tensive employment to ber Mavufacturers. On the 
contrary, as matters are how managed, they are a 
dead weight; a source of enormous expense, with- 
out any adequate return. It is calculated; that on 
account of the West Indies, we have added one 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLIons to our national debt. § 
But to say nothing of this, whether it be more or 
less; to say nothing of the mittions which this na- 
tion has annually to pay for interest upon this 
mighty sum; to say nothing of the incalculable loss 
which this country sustains, from our (rade being 
cramped, are limited, by protecting duties to favor 
the West Indies; to say aothing of the sum levied 
upon the consumers, the people of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, in an enhancement of the price 
of their sugars, &c. by the operation of these du- 
tres, which prevent the produce of the "ast Indies 
being brought into fair competition with the West; 
and which sum, whatever the amount, goes not in~ 
to the treasury, but direct into the pocket of the 
West India planter; to say nothing of all these, we 
have besides, as stated above, before we derive any 
profit from the trade of the West Indies, for defence 
and other contingencies, and in their part of the 
bounty an absolule outlay of more than ‘WO MIL- 
LIONS per annum; a sum, tm itself, much greater 
than the wHoie amoun? of our manufactures con- 
sumed in our West India Colonies.) 





Conscience.—We all bear within ourselves the 
natural principles of equity, modesty, and upright- 
ness. Weare born with the rules of our law writ- 
ten in our hearts. If virtue is not our first propen- 
sity, we feel at least that it is our principal duty, 
*See ‘‘ England enslaved by her own Colonies:” and, for 
information, ‘‘Huskisson’s speech,” March 2Isi, 1825. 

t See ** Appendix, 2d report Anti-Slavery Society.” 

{ See Accounts relative to India,” Pemted by the orgtt 
of the House f Commons. 

§ ‘England Enslaved, &c.” 











did ouly 14 years ago. ses from 25 to 100 per cent on our manufactures, 


| * Bastand West Iudia sugar.” 
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git ay a SrAtERY. It is with and regret that { have perceived | unnecessary for me to observe to your Excellency. = 
dae : ' trom many of the public prints in Great Bri-| Mov ar : cys i 
_ Pany of our readers, without doubt, retain a) tain, that maelled ulpmamiambeaan of these com- dake eae idles t abeed, Soe een ee 
lively recollection of the atrocities which the Ke-) pjaints have been made public, * aud from the in-|are u founded; phat emp rarien Mend Brn Pn, fie 
port of the Fiscal of Berbice, printed last year by| fammatory mauner in which they are stated in the the na st i ‘ a unl nel te a 
order of the House of Commons, shewed to have | speeches at a meeting at Norfolk, cannot fail to| estat ot hy vegas apwiese* Gros samp ag. 5 ‘te 
been pereeiraler inthat Colony. Inthe postscript) excite indignation azainst the discharge of the du-/|ter ureter a mL Poe ce gy a "y 
to a pamphlet entitled “ The Slave Colonies of} ties of nail y groes.” I willonty trespass furth 
’ ke ; ies of my vuflice, as well as the most unfounded pre- your ! 5 ti . ane | 
Great Britain, or a picture of Negro Slavery,| judice pt a ndividuals of en tate ye eve mseatoney s time, by observing that when var’ 
drawn by the Colonists themselves,” * a brief view | Colony. ” Vogether with some of the complaints of slevtsinn ; Is, I pgp sgn ng Fig an aa 
was given of its details, which were described as] slaves transmitted by me, are the refutations, but) but 4 aot om ne engeegene % ance wp Ret 
admitting “ us into the interior, the very penetralia|in all cases brought forward, such are carefuily | Oran ft ce ee he 
of the slave systent, there exhibited in all its height,| kept in the back ground. t ; 7 if: in cases of importance, to resort to this mode 09 
Sma Miai dad besailih, and. depth of detareaitg.”| Ty cases where 1 found there was foundation lcollewer for ty decisions nat hep mend eae a 
The exposure of these atrocities has -powertul- for complaint, [ deemed it my duty to bring it be amt ~ decisions ae being noted - many pote 
, y+ : oe ° . r 
ly excited the indignation of the Colonists, not} fore the Court of Criminal Jnstice, the supreme Let us now proceed t ys 
against the perpetrators of them, but against those) tribunal of the Colony, where his Excellency pre-|vindi 7 W proceed to examine this preténded 
who called to them the attention of the public.) sided, and when once removed there, the pos fide ne ation CS. Te Sananeants, ANS OF ISS Seti oa 
Even some Members of Parliament, while they} and decision upon it became a matter of en re — hceonmidiewdcdininen,» ve 
. . ‘ “8 nts. e 
expressed disgust and horror at the revolting de-) cord, and consequently, totaily unnecessary toform| ‘The Case of Mrs. Sand . lai 
tails contained in this report, took pains to weaken | any part of the private memorandums, which, as I |p. 1 se of Mrs. Sanders, (see Slave Colonies, ? 
their effect, by attempting to throw discredit om the! stated in my letter to the  Asatenent-tléveranr I aod B96.) 10 Sted to RORY Seen NEN Ae Nie 
a i ot wna) yong publisned the abstract of merely kept, for my own satisfaction, my office not iy aaa Thee if rs is that lo toe a pote 3 to 
them just referred to dineel eae ’ wet yerDal. e only part that is new, is the result : 

MF ° , orming one of public record,{ nor were the siight- ich i iven: “F ial . 

Since that time, a more formidable adversary has| est Ze ccands bended to me of the wuestaas — agp eee ream Oe foregoing goa ti. 
appeared in the person of the Fiscai of Berbice him-| of my predecessors. his, | bope, will account Oe oy hay me prenes ~~ oe qnnenes & Ten ever this 
self, the very oilicer on whose authority the whole] for the apparently impertect state in which these slat y oath, that Mrs. Sanders had not confined b 
statement rested. L'ne Council of that Colony, at|complamts were transmitted any of the hegroes in shackles: the other charges uae 
a meeting held on the Lith of January 1826, Re- Fy corroboration of these assertions, I now beg — ° . amtinmuateny mane ot.” Hew in th 
solved, on the motion of the Hon Simon Frazer 1 eremanes oF Chaoversnsty proves Chat Be tan seg: . 
i dee ' - Sim s{leave to hand your Excellency statements of the)| , tain 
“ Puat in consequence of the very INjUPLINS obser- proceedings, and lagtaiethoes on many cases guo- — yor from home, attending tke wood-cutters 0h 
vations reflecting on the character and conduct of|ted at the Nortolk ing quo-}in the woods, from Monday morning to Saturday - 
Sine heal yee Sore ; ; ted atihe Norfolk meeting. in regard to the as-|p,ight; and w th ly fj : nes 

1¢ Imuabitants of this Colony, arising from cer-| serti ; Te , : pit; vas at home only from Saturday night D 
tai ‘eG sone sertions of some of the speakers at this meeting,/to Monda inc, H -s. that i a rec 
ain reports of his Honor the fiscal, relative to}inat they had their information from the Fiscal “Llders? lif ee ee ee D 
complaiots made tohim by the negroes, transmit Secum : 1 iro _ Biscal, tiders’ life-time, he had often seen the slaves con- : 
2. ) groves, transmit-| positively declare, | never directiy or indirectly, | fined i : : flo, 
ted to his Majesty's Government in a iost imper-|neid ; —s Pn ly,|fined in shackles, their ancles and wrists cross- . 
. p heid any correspondence or cominunication with|ways; but he | j i slay 
ect siate, they thougit it but just, that the Colo- . . , ys; but he had never seen it since. Again, he 
pr apa 5 Jusi, that the Uvlo-| the gentiemen in question;§ and as to the unfound-|says, “1 it, or h it. si ir. S on 
nists, Wao were not only disposed to court mquiry, ed asseruon, that negroes, coming to m offi d big wg mo 1? nand oF mae Mr. San- the 
but anxious tor the strictest scrutiny, should have | {9 culmpiain, were generally flog ed by way of i. 8 eg Tage pragma ya 

’ ? ; : : 9° roe A ¢ re-'| Ww H : ” 7 
every opportunity afforded them, to rebut the char-|dress, I hesitate fot to say, isa walelins false- si “4 w Mra. ct acne ari Pood oo we 
ges of their calumniators;{ and that, therefore, the |pood.| [ bave sixteen years discharged the duti ~ 3 ago or go ss way wae conn ae 
Governor should be requested to call upon the Fis-| of ae Gis 8. cbiceions res ne utiles | negroes, except on the Sunday, is considered by the Ss 
eal for a detailed report of the nature of the inqui-|sistent with my duty to’ my Sov nner, com | Fiscal, as proving that the concurrent testimagy of S 
ry; instituted either by bim, or the Court of Crimi-|[ have great slaaies. to Pie —_ and avid negroes, who are found to have given correct > 
nal Justice, into the complaints alluded to, as also|of his Majesty’s Colonies, are the A Rene a ence in every other particular, (their other = 
of the final judgments in each case, in order to meet,|treated than in this;* aieaie facility oy A : c fo having been satisfactorily made out) was = 
fairly, the unqualified attacks, which there is tooled themto sisbucliane éeen ve pes! Be a a 4) rue inthis. {t is absolutely impossible to read = 
much reason to believe, will be levelled against the | are founded, the records will shaw Ne py Bae ie pier eng statements of the-e nee Begone” ’ 
West India character, founded on garbled and im-| manner in which transgressors ar ‘hed urd @ sudjoct, and compare it with (ie overseers ™ 
perfect documents.” , 3 € punioued.y it is | merely negative testimony as to one fact, and that 

In obedience to this resolution of Council, the Fis-| ,. | anne Cecumeansen sheen sente A impossible he a 
cal drew up a second report, which having been | ihe Seok tate ea poneee e pag he pemphiet, | + agg + gpa oF apni astoniehanont 
transinitted to Lord Bathurst, has been subsequent- cified the instances im which his sleldinguy hale hive lec | vou igre : a a : a iy tp wy 
ly printed by order of the Sinan ul Radhahane |b lube’. | , ¢ ni opportunity of knowing the facts, he con- . 
copy of it is now before us, and we would say of it,| _ { We take it upon us to say, that this acetsationis untrue. a. ae Ne yg of th slaves. In the — 
in general, that instead of at all serving the purpose Being made, it ought to have been substantiated, but po in- | — in which he had no _sucn opportunity, his — 
of its prompters, which was to rebut the charges ee nee oe ae eee oe Ne ae pre ges pay wal tb proms Saclay aaanand 

against West India humanity and justice, founded} x {It is a heavy reflection on the acministration of the | Proof of the falsehood of the charge. ic 
oh the original report of the Fiscal, it tends to con- rr oleae that their ifraction should not be matter of | puree. magica ct to find, mi irs. — T! 
firm and even to aggravate those charges is ool 3 did not escape on this occasion with impunmtty. ber 
. ; Bee k § The Fiscal seems to have strangely supposed , . icte F ins ‘loth; er ; 
This report, thus produced with the view of white- | Suffield and Mr. Buxton, in saying tuey ease tntocea-| 8 gr Sys ’ ners, ys rey abt “9 - 
washing the Colonial system is accompanied by a tion exclusively from him, meant tv impute to him the un- s tye and o forcing them to work ou Sandays, be r 
letter from the Fiscal to the Governor, which me- pardonadie offence of privately corresponding with them. and was therefore taade to pay a sum of 1,314 slave 
rits particular attention. It is dated the 2is(Janu s Sop. Somes entlenty. bie oferal reget, ’ Ee ee of C 
rv, 1826 “a _ || The Fiseai does not tellus where or vy whom this mali- notified But the second Report which we are now consid- 

vy 26, cious falsehood was uttered. On referring to the paimphiet ermg, and which wa3 intended expressly to supply the im- Vile 

‘¢ My Lord Bathurst,” he says, “ was pleased to above meuuoned, we find five instances only specified out perfections of the first, dves not give us any additional ty Was 
desire his Excellency, Iieutenant-Goverror Beard, sislea ty rere ow prucyben: og F map ear the com- ee oh r: those ee oy ——e at peru 

. : ugging the compiainant.. So far is it from being| |... ’ which it does give not only throws lillie au- 

rite ws me to forward, for the purpose of being true, that any such charge was made generally snsinet he ditional light on the subject, but aggravates, in a high de- in 
aid be ave the Hluuse of Commons, Copies of the | Fiscal in rat pamphlet, that at is there expressly staied (p. gree, some of those cases, and serves to illustrate still more tract 
complaints of slaves, made a! my office from the | '@4) that lus decisions have not been given ‘* except ina Jew strongly the inherent cruelty and injustice of the whole said, 
year 1814, to the date of his Lordship’s dispatch. acne em as we shall shew by a careful induction of part: ee, 
* We ape not at all disposed to question the truth of this 9 et feet 

* This postscript will be found entire in the Anti-Slavery statement. The slaves in the other colonies are, we be- am this ought to have been matter of proof, not a *) he s! 

Reporter, No. 5, which will equally serve the purpose of evo, nu oetter off ihan those of Berbice; and, in some, we sertion, Why is not the testimony of these hetter behave’ the 

reference with the pampblet. {It is the second edition of have no duubt, that if ike authentic details were given of pa he before us? If Mr. Bennett liad given us mgt c 
‘the pamphlet which is always quoted. the nature and result of their, complaints, we should have am anes We ovicenes, We sheule have base pense «Me a — 

t The * charges of theircalumniators” were neither more a disclosure of ot least a fair propertion of similar hurrers. Pla om pedipehy se emcee deny By saat led t 
vor less than a few extracts frum the Fiscal’s offivia! re.| t Why has he notgivenus those records? They have | jj ol e oF 00 6 Suny Woere oon conduct is in sete wonder or er 
port ofthe complaints of the negroes. If, iu making this |°°€® anxiously called for. The order of the House of Com- ons ie whi +e ape ph eee Th 
teport, cireumstances were omitted by him which were ne- nons Was to produce records of all proceedings with their t Phi a Peper nee j fection of str 
_Cessary to his own vindication as a minister of justice, er. esults, 10 cases of cumpiaiats of masters und slaves. The} ihe ¢ pa orms no apology whatever for the Ee ht © rn 
to the full understanding of the different cases brought vo- | fst returo to this order is admitted by the Council of Ber- tg a, The ee were called ory ne ee Saray 

fore bim, the faujt was his, ‘not tat of the Anfi-siavery |2'¢¢ have been imperfect. In fact, we had there nearly | of the eh a i ea eee eet i Justi pill 

Society. 200 cases of complatat in whieh to decision whatever was af the biscal, or in that of the Courtof Criminal Wu the d 


And why are they not new given? 
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guilders, of penalty and costs, being nearly 140/ 
sterling. This is a fact now communicated for the 
first time: the money however, was paid, not as 
a reparation to the slaves, but as a fine to the public 
treasury. 

No attempt is made to explain the reason why 
yarious other atrocities, perpetrated by the same 
lady, met with no punishment. (See Slave Colo- 
nies, p. 105, 106.) The Fiscal,” (p. 8, of his ad 
Report) says he, “can trace no minute of decision 
thereon, nor any charge of expenses incurred for 
investigation. He therefore concludes, that the 
complaint was groundless, and was dismissed ac- 
cordingly.” This is certainly avery hasty conclu- 
sion, as his own minutes, contained in the first 
Report, will clearly testify. ‘These exhibit inter- 
nal evidence thot his present hypothesis on the sub- 
ject is directly opposed to fact. One of the com- 
plainants, the Fiscal himself admits (ist Report, p. 
$2,) to have the proof of his complaint “visible on 
his posteriors,” and the charge of furcing the slaves 
to work on the Sundays is fully admitted by the 
son of their mistress, the manager of her estate. 
(ib. p. 54.) In the Fiscal’s anxiety to excu!lpate 
this lady, he suggests a very charitable, but unte- 
nable construction of a partof the evidenee, given 
inthe Ist Report, (p. 6i.) Her son had said, 
that * David had been flogged under his feet with 
tamarind rods, on account of his back being cut up.” 
Oli, says the Fiscal, * this does not impiy that the 
nezro’s back was sore from any punishment be had 

received from Mrs. Sanders, but in order lo shame 
David.” ite ought, however, to have told us why 
flozging on the feet should be regarded, by the poor 
slave in Berbice, as more shameful than flogging 
on those parts which, every where else, it is thought 
the most shameful to expose and lacerate. 
(To be continued.) . 
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slaveholding Presidential spasmodic, and his faculties benumb. 
ed by the frosts of misanthropy, possibly he may feel a 
thrit! of compunctious misgiving, and acknowledge his 
past errors. But letit operate upon him as it may, the 
honest enquirer for truth will behold with astonishment the 
unparalleled barbarity of the advocates of the slave System. 


In utter amazement he will view the horrors of the dark 


and gloomy scene, and be ready to exclaim, with the poet, 
as the actors in each tragic performance pass off the stage. 


“ And yet no statute fairly damns the deed; 
Ner do the more than murderous villains bleed !” 


PurtLraperrima Evection.—John Sergeant, the celebrated 
advocate of the anti-slavery cause, has been elected to 
Congress, from Philadelphia, by a majority of 145 votes 
over Joseph Hemphill, his opponent. It was a fair trial of 
strength, between the * Administration” and * Jackson” 
parties. The gentleman, elected, isa warm and decided 
friend of the Administration. John Hare Powell, the Ad- 
ministration candidate for the State Senate, 1s also elected. 
Politicians will consider these as ominous “ signs of the 
times.” The Pennsylvanians are beginning to entertain 
correct views respecting the policy and movements of the 
SLAVEHOLDING COMBINATION, 

Sergeant, 2702 votes. Hemphill, 2357.—Sergeant’s ma- 
jority, 145. 





GOVERNOR CLINTON OF NEW YORK 

It has been asserted that Governor Clinton, of New York, 
has consented to let his name run on the “ Jackson ticket” 
for the Vice Presidency of the United States. By some cf 
the papers of that State, however, this is denied; and the 
following pargreph, from the M. Y. Daily Advertiser, fur- 
nishes a pretty strong reasen for disbelieving the story. 

We think that Governor Clinton must be convinced, that 


if he is ever advanced to any place of distinguished honor 
under the national government, it will be owing to Northern 
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WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 

SCF 2 Pill for the editor of the New York Evening Post, 
The London Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, for Septem- 
ver, 1826, contains “ the Berbice Fiscal’s official vindication 
of his Report, respecting the complaints of Negroes,” It will 
- recollected that a statement of the herrible treatmen: o/ 
“aves, in the British colonies, was published in the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, a short time since, and that the 
vile conduct of the Berbice tyrants was duly noticed. What 
Was then inserted, was particularly recommended to the 
perusal of the editor of the New York Evening Post. tn this 
Week's paper we commence the publication of some ex- 
“acts from a review of the “ Fiscal's Vindication,” afore- 
‘aid, and also strongly recommend it to Dr. Coleman’s no- 
‘ee, as a matter of moment, in which he must certainly 
feel some degree of interest. HH, after a perusal of this, 
be shalt still have the unblushing effrontery to assert that 
oe of the slaves in the British colonies * is one 
eile uafnd giyety, and happiness,” it must be admit- 
waite 13 v€art has become cailous, completely ossified, 

Pted to the very core. 
Psa he eiteee bere exhibited, indeed, presents a mon- 
i ire ° shocking indecency, and horrid, unfeeling, 
vil tha bana but, bad as it is—bitter as may be the 
the ‘n. “itor of the Post Shall have it. Sickening as may be 
» it shall be administered, tet the conseqaence be 





‘and not to Southern influence The foundation of the p:e- 
ent maligi ant opposition to Mr. Adams, unquesticnably 
-s!s upon SLAVERY. Demagogues may prate, and fret, 

and scold, as long and as loud as they please, but the truth 
~iliremain thesame. We have no more doubt of the cor- 

rectness of the above remark, than we have that General 


ackson is totally unfit for the chief magistracy of the Union 
But Mr. Clinton is quite as obnoxious to the southern poli- 
‘ticians on this ground, as Mr. Adams. They may stille their 
feelings for the moment su far, az to make use of Mr. Clin- 


ton to displace Mr. Adams, but, when that is accomplished, 
they sever wil] consent to the promotion of Mr. Clinton an 
inch beyond the Vice-Presidency. If he is satisfied to take 
that place, they may agree, fur the accomplishment of a 
greater object, to let him stepintoit. Butit will be his 
last step. He will die in it, poiitically, if he does not 
naturally. With all their professed regard for his charac. 
ter and talents, they feel none «xcept as those talents and 
influence may sudserve their interests; and when they have 
secured their object, they will discard him without cere- 
mony. 


HORRID COMBAT! 

In the following letter, we have a statement of one of the 
most bloody-minded rencontres that history has, perhaps, 
everrecorded. The letter is from one of the parties, him- 
self—a man who has derived his title to a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, in part, from his fame as a duellist 
and his unwearied labors in the cause of slavery. Notwith- 
standing the writer and narrator of this tragic scene has so 
perfect a knowledge of the character of his bitter and 
bloody antagonist, he now advocates his election to the 
chief magistracy of this Union !! !—It is, however, all of 
a piece with the general conduct of these who advocate the 
oppression of their species; and it is also with the view of 
promoting and perpetuating the system of slavery in this 
nation, that the union between persons of this cescription 
has taken place. To this, may be attributed a great por- 
tion of the unrelenting hatred and unmeasured reviling of 
the present administration, which we have so long witness- 
ed from a certain class of politicians, —Ed. G. U. Eman, 


“Frankuin, Tenn. Sept. 10, 1813. 
A difference which had been for some months 
brewing between Gen. Jackson ani myself, pro- 
duced on Saturday, the 4th inst. in the town of 





Nashville, the most outrageous affray ever witness- 


what it may. If his mind is not too far affected by the] 


a 
ed in a civilized country. In communicating this 
affair to my friends and fellow citizens, I limit my- 
self to the statement of a few leading facts, the 
veg which lL am ready to establish by judicial 
proofs, 

1. That myself and my brother, Jesse Benton, 
arriving in Nashville on the morning of the affray, 
and knowing of Gen. Jackson’s threats, went and 
took lodgings in a different house from the one in 
which he staid, on purpose to avoid him. 

2. That the General and some of his friends 
came to the house where we had put up, and com- 
menced the attack by levelling a pistol at mé, 
when I had no weapon drawn, and advancing up- 
on me ata quick pace, without giving me time to 
draw one. 

8. That seeing this, my brother fired upon Gen. 
Jackson, when he had got within eight or ten feet 
of me, 

4. That four other pistols were fired in quick 
succession; one by Gen. Jackson at me; two by 
me at the General; and one by Col. Coffee at mé. 
Inthe course of this firing, Gen. Jackson was: 
brought to the ground; but received no hurt. 

5. That daggers were then drawn. Col. Coffee 
ant Mr. Alexander Donaldson made at me, and 
gave me five slight wounds. Captain Hammond 
and Mr. Stokeley Hays engaged my brother, who 
being still weak from the etfect of a severe wound 
he had lately received in a duel, was not able to re~ 
sist two men. ‘hey got him down; and while 
Captain Hammond beat him on the head to make 
lim lie still, Mr. Hays attempted to stab him, and 
wounded him in both arms, as he lay on his back 
parrying the thrusts with his naked hands. From 
this situation a generous hearted cilizen of Nash- 
ville, Mr. Summer, relieved him. Before he came 
to the ground, my brother clapped a pistol to the 
breast of Mr. Hays, to blow him through; but it 
missed fire. 

6. My own and my brother’s pistols carried two 
balls each: for it was our intention, if driven to 
arms, tohave nochild’s play. The pistols fired at 
me were so near, that the blaze of the muzzle of 
one of them burnt the sleeve of my coat and the 
other aimed at my head at a liltle more than arms 
length from it. 

7. Capt. Carroll was to have taken part in the 
affray, but was absent by the permission of Gen. 
Jackson, as he has since proved by the General’s 
certificate; a certificate which reflects I know not 
whether less honor upon the General or upon the 
captain. 

8. That this attack was made upon me in the 
house where the Judge of the District, Mr. Searcy, 
had bis lodgings! Nor has the civil authority yet 
taken cognizance of this horrible outrage. 

‘These facts are sufficient to fix the public opin- 
ion. For my own part, I think it scandalous that 
such things should take place at any time; but par- 
ticularly so at the present moment, when the public 
service requires the aid of all its citizens, As for 
the name of courage, God forbid that I should ever 
attempt to gain it by becoming a bu!ly.—Those who 
know me, know full well that I would give a thoa- 
sand times more for the reputation of Croghan in 
defending his post, than I would for the reputations 
of all the duellists and gladiators that ever appear~ 
ed upon the face of the earth. 

THOMAS HART BENTON. 
Lieut. Col. 39th Infantry. 


From the National Historian. 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


It will be gratifying to the friends of freedom to 
learn that the people of color held by the Society of 
Friends, in North Carolina, are all in a fair way 
to be placed in free governments. Since the num- 
ber sent out last year, the meeting has received do- 
nations, from this continent, to the amount of near- 





ly five thousand dollars, in addition to two thou- 
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sand dollars raised by themselves.—We also learn 
that a draft to a considerable amount has been re- 
ceived from the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends in London, to assist them in the noble un- 
@ertaking. The present prospect is, that in the 
course of a year or two more, belweenr one and lwo 
thousan@ persons will be placed in a situation to en- 
joy their unalienable rights! We understand that 
the principal part of them will go to St. Domingo. 


BCH} 4 special mecling of the Baltimore Eastern Branch of 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland, will be held at the School 
Room of Rev. John S. Recse, on Monday evening next, the 22d 
inst. at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
ed to attend, 
invited. 


The members are particularly request- 
Those wishing to join the association, are also 


ENGLISH FEMALE PHILANTHROPY. 

It has been stated, in this work, that there are a number 
of female societies in England, organized for the purpose of 
raising funds, and contributing, in whatever way they may 
find convenient, to the relief of the distresses of the West 
Indian Slaves. To the politeness and kind attention of a 
friend in Liverpool, the editor of the Genius of Universaj 
Emancipation is indebted for information relative to the 
course pursued by these societies, for the accomplishment 
of their object. 

Among other measures, which the patriotism and the phi- 
janthropy of British Ladies have devised, to draw the pub- 
lic attention to the import ant subject of West Indian Slave- 
ry and distress, that of making ‘* Work Bogs,” and vend- 
ing them with tracts, and periodical publications, is deser- 
ving of particular notice, 

These Work-Bags are made of fine stuff, on one side of 
which is imprinted the figure of a negro woman, sitting in 
the shade of a Palm tree, ina melancholy mood, with an 
infant in her lap; and on the other side the following label 
appears in elegant copper-plate printing.— 

‘s Negro Woman, who sittest pining in captivity and 
weepest over thy sick child: though no one seeth thee, God 
seeth thee; though no one pitieth thee, God pitieth thee; 
caise thy voice forlorn and abandoned one; call upon Him 
from amidst thy bonds, for assuredly he will hear thee.” 

Tracts, &ec. of various kinds are placed in these Work 
Bags, and sold with them, as aforesaid. The proceeds are 
thrown into a fund, part of which is made up of other con- 
tributions, donations, ec. to be appropriated as above 
mentioned. The following is copied from a card, placed 

in each Work Bag, explanatory of the contents thereof. 


The Jamaica Gazette is placed in the Work-Bags of this 
Society, to show from tne Planters’ own statements, in their 
own authentic records, the sufferings which our present sys- 
tem of Colonia] Slavery must produce. For instance, if we 
see 100 Slaves advertised from the Workhouse, in one week’s 
Jamaica Gazette, and many of them described by their 
prand-marks, scars, and wounds, and the indelible marks 
of the lacerations of the cart whip, we must be sure that 
great cruelty exists, although we ourselves may not have 
met with those who have witnessed it, Uf in another Ja- 
maica Gazette, viz. that of October 16th, 1824, we see that 
1900 Negroes are put up for sale, either in lots or separately, 
chiefly for their master’s debts, we must perceive that the 
tenderest ties of nature are forcibly broken asunder; and 
also, that if on an average 1000 only were so offered for 
sale every week, no less than 52,000 of our fellow-subjects 
would be thus exposed to public auction in one island in 
the course of the year, advertised, as may be seen in the 
Gazette, like carts and cattle. 

Clarkson's “Argument” is founded on similar facts, 
from the Jamaica Gazette. 
The account of a “ Shooting Excursion,” taken also 
from the Planters’ own Gazettes, proves that the Negro can 
be industrious when free, and when labor is not a badge of 
Slavery. It proves likewise the demoralizing influence of the 
system now existing, 9s it effects the white population. 
An account of a recent Publication, called “ the Wes! 
Indies a8 they are,”? taken from the Christian Ooserver, 
shows that the present system of Slavery is atopen war 
with Edncation. The divine commandment says, Keep ho- 
ly the Sabbath day. Our Colonial system insists, that the 
Slave shall not keep holy the Sabbath day. The command- 
ment says again, Six days shalt thou Jabor;—the Colonial 
system declares, Seven duys sha!t thou labor, in ceaseless 
uninterrupted succession, and also buy and sell on the day 
appointed for rest; and thus gives no time for the improve. 
ment of the soul. 
Should any Lady become interested for her fellow-sub- 


in bonds as bound with them, and those that suffer adversi- 
ty, as being herself also in the body;’? Heb. xii. 3, should 
she desire that her own sex may no longer be treated as 
brutes, nolonger be bought and sold, and marked like cat- 
tle, which the Planters? own Gazettes incontrovertidly prove 
that they are, let her }ook around the circle of her own rela- 
lives aud acqiamtance, to discover if there be not at least 


der our dominion, are not protected by our laws, but receive 
froin civilized, enlightened Christian Britain, whatever is 


of Slavery. 

The money raised by the sale of the Society’s Work Bags 
and Albums, is emploved in 

CIRCULATING INFORMATION, 

In relieving 

NEGLECTED AND DESERTED NEGROES, 

And in promoting the 


EDUCATION OF BRITISH SLAVES. 


PENNSYLVANIA ExLection,—-A great moral revolution is 
going on in the State of Pennsylvania, relative to the Presi- 
dential election. 
is fast losing ground, and it is to be hoped that correct 
principles will yet triumph over the talismanic influence of 


several of the counties, from which returns of the election 
have been received, the gain on the part of the friends of 
the present national administration, since last year, have 
surprised every one. In some instances the increase has 
been from fifties to thousands. Should this revolution, or 
this change in public sentiment, continue through the can- 
vass for the Presidency, (and that it will, there is not the 
least doubt,) the State will probably at last be found in fa- 
vor of the re-election of the non slaveho!ding candidate to 
that exalted station. The people opposed to the system of| 
slavery are, generally, beginning to view the question in! 
its true light, and they will act accordingly. 


' 
‘ 





The letter from a gentleman in Liverpool, to the Editor, 
of this work, inserted in No. 13, of the present volume, 
has an aljusion te the following article.—Gen. U. Eman. | 
CORN LAWS, 


From the Liverpool Commercial Chronicle. 


There is nothing so advantageous for this coun-, 
try, or mankind, as that men who have the power to | 
control the aflairs of nafions, should understand 
their own interests. Fiee trade in corn has gene- 
rally been treated by landowners as a system by 
which they should certainly lose, even if some other 
classes did gain by it. Instead of which, they are, 
perbaps greater gainers than any other class of the 
community. Our own county, as compared with 
the rest of the kingdom, affords a very valuable il- 
lustration of the subject. 

Lancashire contains 1831 square miles, and a 
population of 1,074,000, or 586 individuals to the 
square mile. England taken together contains 
50,535 square miles, and a population of 11,488,100, 
or 227 to the square mile. Lancashire has, there- 
fore, a population of 650,000 more than its pro- 
portion to the rest of the kingdom, and we will at- 
tempt to estimate what advantage this population 
affords to the land owners. 

That oe of Liverpool which is now pretty ful- 
ly buillf, may be estimated to occupy about 
6,000,000 yards of land, which we shall proba- 
bly not over estiunate if we take as freehold 
including streets, Gc. at 13s. 4d. per yard, 
or, £ 4,000,000 

If weextend to a space of 750 yards 
more round on the land side, it will 
comprise about 6,00,0000 yards, 
more, which will be moderately es- 


timated at 5s. per yard 1,500,000 
Proceeding 600 yards further, will com- 

prize a space of about 7,000,000 of 

yards, worth at least 2s. 6d. per yard $75,000 


Taking another space ot the distance 
from 1350 yards to two miles, it 
will comprize about 7500 acres, 





jeats, the British Slaves, and be inclined to ‘remember those 


one person who may be awakened to compassionate, and | 
assist, and plead for, our unhappy Slaves, who, living un- | 


most painful, humiliating, and dishonoring, in the bitter cup | 


The candidate of the slaveholding party | 


military eclat and the turbulence of factious intrigne. In| 


+ 


~ ———— 
The !and laying from two to five miles 
distant may be'valued at £125 per 
acre, and will comprize about $6,000 
acres, 4,500,009 


£12,875,000 
This contains in the whole, about 47,400 
acres, which if no town had been 
built, might have been worth £30 


per acre, 1,422,000 





Gain to the landowners by the popula- 
tion of Liverpool, being about £73 
per head £ 10,953,000 
On this data we may estimate the effect produ- 

ced on the value of the land by the residence of a 

|population of 665,000 beyond the average of other 

;ounties, 

|300,000 live in Liverpool and Manches- 

ter, and if these increase the 

value of the land at the rate of 

£75 per head, it will make £22,500,000 

200,000 live in towns of about 20.090 

or upwards, if these increase 

the value of tne land £59 each 10,000,000 
165,000 live in the country or in small 

towns and villages, which may 

be estimated to increase the 

value of the land £25 each 

The preceding may be supposed to oc- 
cupy ebout 350 square miles, an‘ we 
may estimate the uncultivated land in 
the county at 231 square miles, leay- 
ing a residue of {250 square miles— 
or about eight millions of acres. 
Lancashire obtains about two thirds 
of its supply of corn from other parts 
of the country, and as many of the 
adjoining counties do not grow more 
than sufficient for their own consump- 
tion, this supply will on the average 
have to be brought 160 miles, at an 
expense exceeding 5s. per quarter; 
and it would, therefore, be a mode- 
rate estimate to suppose Jand in this 
county worth 10s. per acre more than 
the average of the country, which on 
8,000,000 acres, at $0 years’ pur- 
chase, would be 





4,125,000 





12,000,000 
Increased value of the land in the 

county LAS ,725,006 
Colquhoun estimates the value of the 

cultivated lands in the kingdom at 

£24 per acre. To be high erough 

in this case we will take £30 per 

acre as what would have been the 

value of all the land in Lancashire, 

if its population had not been greater 

than an averege of the country, 

1,171,840 acres £35,155,200 


It then appears that about 135 per cent has been 
added to the value of the land in Lancashire by its 
being the residence of a large manufacturing popu- 
lation—this increased value of the land, of course 
depends upon the people having employment—for 
little more than one third of the number is an intole- 
rable burden to Ireland from the want of it. 


If this county had been under a separate govert- 
ment, and its land owners 100 years ago, had pre- 
vented the importation of corn into the county, oF 
laid a high duty upon it, as the land-owners of Eng- 
land are doing, they would probably have prevent- 
ed the growth of manufactures in the county, a0 
this immense addition thereby made to their ow? 
property. Land-owners more than any other 
class of men, are interested in adopting such mea~ 
sures of unrestricted commerce as will tend 
make ail England and Ireland, what Lancasbir® 








worth at least £200 yer acre 1,500,000 





now is, 
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FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. ‘matched development of all the essentials of politi- 
Oiild. | : ‘cal and social power and comfort. That state is 
A bird’s-eye view of what vt was, of what it is, and “now opening a canal of 300 miles in length be- 
whal itis to be. ' ‘tween Lake Krie and the Ohio river, upon the line 
“Tcongratulate you, gentlemen, on the rising) of which, just forty years ago, in 1787, the first axe 
prosperity of our state. In population, at the next, was laid upon her deep entangled woods. In sup- 
census, it willrank next to Pennsylvania, and the | port of these obvious reflections, some mathemati- 
time may not be remote, when New York only | cal data may be mtroduced, that will strike with 
will exceed it. Its internal resources and the wonder the readers of this journal in the old coun- 
enterprize of its citizens, have kept pace with the | tries if not in our own. 
increase of itsnumbers. ‘Theimprovements which| As a section of the habitable earth, Ohio extends 
have lately been commenced and are now ina suc-| from N. lat. 374 deg. to 42 deg. and in longitude 
cessful course of prosecution, have elevated the) W, from Washington city, from 3 deg. $2 min. to 
character of the state, and given an earnest of its|7 deg. 50 min. The longest line which can be 
high destiny.” drawn upon its surface is fromthe N. EK. angle on 
The above is the language used by the Hon./ fake Erie to the S. W. angle at the junction of the 
John Mclean, Post-Master General, on the 13th|Qhio and Miami rivers. Flanked by Pennsylvania 
of June last, at Lebanon, in Ohio—at an entertain-| 94; the east, and Indiana west, with the Ohio south 
ment during a short visit among his old friends and | and south-east and Lake Erie north, and drained by 





neighbors of all parties, who seized the occasion 
{o manifest their undiminishec personal regard, and 
‘their high and just estimate of his public services. 

These sentiments of Mr. McLean are not the 
rhetorical flourishes of an enthusiast, but the judge- 


numerous minor rivers, the position is admirable. 
|Compact in ils form, the area in square miles may 
be assumed at about forty thousand, or 25,600,000 
acres. 

Lhe superfices of that part of the United States, 








ment of a practical statesman—and are susceptible, | actually organized into states and territories in 
in that light, of being made the teat of ampie aad | }g20, amounted to about 600,000 square miles— 
interesting commentaries. ‘consequently Ohio comprises the one-lifteenth part. 

When the revolution was consummated by the Phe eatire land surface of the earth is, from the 
treaty of Paris in 1785, the inhabited parts of the hestdata, nearly 40,099,000 square miles; Ohio, 
United States extended between the Atlantic ocean ‘therefore contains the one-thousandth part of the 
andthe Alleghany mountains, ina lonz narrow |habitable globe, and what is peculiarly remarka- 
strip, and comprising an area of about 200,009 hie, already contains more than the one thousandth 
square miles. With a few very partial exceptions, | part of te human species. 


the vast unknown regions beyond the mountains | The ivilowing tables exbibit the progressive and 
were waste. The Allegany traced a line which set) prospective population of Ohio. 








bounds to civilization on that rich territory drained Taste I 

by the numerous rivers of the west. At that epoch Procressive “Po sesditiee 

the traveller when on the mountain brow, felt as if Dentietian © . 

the bourne was passed whici) separated him from 1790. 3 000—7} to 100 square miles 

cultivated society. How prodigious is that change 180u, 42.000—a litle pete than 1 to cache m 

in the lapse of forty-three years, which suggested 1810. 927.843—58-10 to the single sq. m hah. 
justi Ps x = 9 wats le sq. m. ; 

ee the Postmaster Gene-| 1820, 581,434—14} to the single square mile. 


, 0 In the valuable Geographical Dictionary of the 
Let us only reflect that savage murders were! 


° y , . va H ¢ 
perpetrated between Washington, Ponnssivania, worthy W. Darby, under the article United States, 


(then a briar thicket,) and Wheeling, until 1793, he has used a ratio of 5 per cent. per annum, for the 
it was net, ladea:) . til after the t at CG linerement of population in the central basin of 
é , indeew, until after the treaty of Greene- 


; 4 ‘North America. ‘This ratio is at least sufficiently 
ville, that the western settlements were relieved} ’ 


rede ‘moderate when applied generally, and certainly too 
rom the apprehension or actual pressure of war, Al mer 

as ; low as respects Ohio; to be, however, within the 
aud warin its worst forms. When we turn a re-, on 

, , , bounds of reality, the subjoined Table If. was cal- 

trospect upon its period since the surrender of 71 
Coraweilic & , , . |culated from that rate of increase. 

ornwallis, we can hardly give credit to the evi-' Tapte II 


dence of our senses. The change appears as thie. 
me “2 ‘ | Progressive population of Ohio for 60 years, from 
sufting s g > reader e-| & 6 ae : Joan J 
f scene oF u theatre,  Lyet ne Fender but ve 1820 lo 1850 inclusive, calculated by a ratio of 


view that brief period, and run his eye over that hunecat6 aur eats, dabeabeen 
space on which has since been traced Kentucky, a ee 


‘ o . . . * - a is » F q 3 x 9 ” 
fennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- doy peta 29.071 tomy vor a pres 
, . ° - . . . . . 7. ¥ . , , as ‘ , * , ~ ‘ 
kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and) js99’ @41030 30,545 1835, 1/399,299 66,633 
Ohio. Over this then wide waste, the marks of| 1823, 673,091 32,061 1839, 1,469,264 69,965 
civilization were few and rude. There were not,| !824, 706,746 35,654 1840, 1,542,727 173,463 
. . .. pee | D) SAC ° c § be Bed ‘ 
at the utmost, in 1781, thirly thousand vivilized hu-| aon peorsyo y+ aka sy te ss 'aun 
‘ . ~ iv, vt, . ad ’ ’ ’ 
man beings, where now exists more than tee mil- 1327, §$18.346 $8,959 1843, 1.785.898 85,042 
lions. At that epoch, no fields, orchards, meadows, | 1828, $59,053 40,907 1844, 1,874,194 $9,294 
towns or villages, spread their enlivening features) 1829, 902,006 42,953 1845, ] 977,894 93,700 
before the eye. The landscape was g’oomy and de-| '$39, 947.106 49,100 seen, S0.teo See 
‘ai oa. SS . |1831, 994,461 47.355 1847, 2,180,628 103,839 
Solate, broken at long intervals by cabins, inhabi-| 1832, 1.044.184 49.723 1848. 289.659 109.031 
» ‘ ' ’ , ’ 9°os ‘ , ~~ ‘ ’ 
ted by the poor but brave pioneer of Central North) 1833, 1,096,393 52.209 1849, 2,404,142 114.483 
America. 1834, 1,151,218 54,820 1850, 2,524,344 120,202 
Civilized has succeeded to savage society. Agri-| 1655, 1,208,773 57,560 


culture, with plenty, health, and gladness in her; To those who form their estimates from data af- 
train, has taken place of war and hunting. The| forded by the existing population in the United 
rivers and lakes, once environéd by tae lonely | States, two and a half millions in Ohio may appear 
piairie or by primeval forests, are now covered|an exaggeration; and yei that density but a litt'e 
with barks laden with the richest of all treasures—| exceeds that of Connecticut in 1820, and falls short 
active, intelligent, and virtuous emigrants. ‘J'owns,| of that of either Massachusetts or Rhode Island, at 
cities, schools, churches, colleges, and every other|the same epoch. Itis not derogating from the 
emblen, of cultivated life, rise into existence wiih| character of the soil af the two latter states, to say, 
a rapidity, anumber, and maturity, which mock al! ‘that that of Ohio exceeds either. ‘The aggregate 
aaticipation, and outstrip every example in history. | we have deduced for Ohio in 1850, amounts to €3 


rom a combination of causes, physical and|to the square mile; and as Hamilion county, inclu-|_ 


— Oiiio has taken the lead amongst the cen-| ding the city of Cincinnati, comprising very near- 
ral sates, aud has, iu her career, presented an un- ly the one-tenth part of the state, coutamed 79 to 


PS IES TL TS 
the square mile, it must be obvious, that two and 
one half millions are far from amounting to the 
maximum which Ohio would support in the enjoy- 
ment of abundance. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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=e nreveDe at lene cometieeeneneel 
\otices of Passing Loents. 
‘* The Herald of a noisy world.” 

FOREIGN. 

A letter from Rio of the 4th of August, after speaking of 
the Brazilian government in terms of much severity, relates 
the following: — 

‘“* That you may have some idea of the treatment Ameri-. 
cans receive here, I state the following facts: Young Mr. P. 
formerly of Salem, is here, he was supercargo of a schoon- 
er from Buenos Ayres for Boston, and got safe out of the ri- 
ver, not having her register endorsed. When at sea she 
sprung a leak, and put into St. Catharines in distress, 
where she was seized and the captain and the mate, Ame- 
rican Citrens, with all the crew, thrown into the common 
prison, among murderers, and all kinds of wretches and fil- 
thy vermin; and from thence sent here in irons, and put.on 
board the press gang's ship, and at their mercy, where they 
keep prisoners. The captain and mate are chained together, 
in the most miserable hole you can imagine, and compelled 
to make wads for the men of war.” 

** REGULATION OF THE PRess.’’—The following are ex. 
tracts from late London papers on the despotic and cow- 
ardly act of the French government in re-estadlishing the 
censorship of the press— 

The London Morning Chronicle, says:— : 

** There can be but one opinion with respect to the inv: 
policy of the step taken by the French government. It 
amounts to a confession that its measures cannot bear the 
light, and by extinguishing opposition, it deprives itself of 
every means of justification; for while the public will lend 
a greedy ear even to calumny against public functionaries, 
they will refuse to give them credit for the good they 
may do.” 

The same paper says— The writers of most of the pri- 
vate communications from France, are remarkably circum- 
spect on the subject of politics, as if apprehensive of inter- 
ference from the police. Itis a fact within our own know- 
ledge, that several persons who expressed their opinions 
rather freely on the state of things is France, not suspect- 
ing that their letters would be opened, had received an in- 
timation from authority, to desist from the use of such lan- 
guage under penalty of being sent to the coast under a 
guard of soldiers.” 

The Courier mentions the samc subject in the following 
terms : 

‘“« The principle of this measure goes completely to fetter 
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.| (he expression of public opinion in France; what its prac- 


tical operation may be, must depend upon the discretion 
and temper of the persons appointed to superintend its exe- 
cution. Nor can we discover the precise motive for such a 
decree at the present moment. We are not very inatten- 
tive readers of the Paris Journals, and we confess we nev- 
er discover in them any of that inflammatory or seditious 
writing which would seem to call for so vigilant a control 
over their labors. Besides, there have been sufficient 
proofs of late, that the ordinary tribunals of the country 
possess an adequate power to punish any serious transgres- 
ston of the press. A government must either be very weak, 
or the people over whom it rules, very prone to disaffec- 
tions, when it is considered necessary to resort to a censor- 
ship. But it is agross error to suppose that an expedient 
like this can meet either emergency. A government gains 
no accession of strength by betraying its fears; and a dis- 
contented people are not likely to grow satisfied under the 
pressure of fresh grievances.” 

DOMESTIC. 
Michigan.—-Mr, Wing has been re-electod a delegate in 
Congress from Michigan Territory by a small majority over 
Mr. Biddle. Mr Wing is a decided friend of the Administra- 
tion. 
From the first of January to the first of August, 1827, 
10,193 passtragers arrived at New-York by water—15,000 
arrived at Quebec—and probably 5,000 at other northern 
ports—making over 30,000 emigrants to America in six 
months. 
Georgia —The election for Governor of the state of Geor- 
gia has just taken place. John Forsyth is elected to that of- 
fice, without serious opposition (the opposing candidate 
having died just before the election.) } 
At the late Harvard college commencement a ‘graduate 
of 1756 was present, Henry Hill Esq. of Boston, in the 91:4 
year of his age, he has been present at almost every com; 
mencement during the Jast 80 years. 
The whole number of sheep in the Union, from the best 
data, 1s estimated at ten millions. eg; 
The Coshocton Spy, a very interesting periodical from 
the West, contains another challenge of a character equally 
pacific though a little more fruitfal. 
Coshocton against the world, in the producting way. Mrs. Simp- 
kinson was safely Gelivered yesterday of three fine girls. 





These make eight in two years and six months. “ Be&t this 
who can.” 
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Literacy Department. 


** Tt is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 

the blush of morning. 
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Che Thunder Storm, 
BY W. B. TAPPAN. 
The storm is up—along the sky 
Swiftly the ebon rock is driven, 
And look ! yon curling cloud floats nigh, 
Charged witb the panoply of heaven. 
It rends! and, gathering to a heap 
Of angry billows, takes the form; 
How troubled is that upper deep! 
Gop! thou art awful in thy storm! 


’Tis pass’d—and see! o’er fields again 
Sunbeams their Jaughing light unfold, 
On tower and tree the sparkling rain 
Drops like a shower of molten gold; 
On yonder hill-top rests the bow! 

The air is redolent of balm;— 

How bright is all, above, below! 

Gop ! thou art glorious in thy calm! 


So, when the tempest shrouds my skies, 
And grief holds empire in my soul; 

i see the desolation rise, 

The waves already o’er me roll; 

Thou speak’st and like a tender sire 
Thou dost thy child’s frail fears reprove 
Lofty art thou when storms retire; 

Giop ! thou art dearer in thy love ! 


Communion of Saints; or Love and Worship in a family. 


Blest are the sons of peace, 
Whose hearts and hopes are one; 
Whose kind designs to serve and please 
Through all their actions run. 


Blest is the es house 
Where zeal and friendship meet; 

Their songs of praise, their mingled vows, 
Make their commupion sweet. 


Thus, when on Aaron’s head 
They pour’d the rich perfume, 

The oil through all his raiment spread, 
And pleasure fill’d the room. 


Thus on the heav’nly hills 
The saints are blest above, 

Where joy, like morning dew, distils, 
And all the air is love. 


Old Lithuanian Poetry. 
TRANSLATED BY BOWRING. 
Through the pine-trees’ darksome woods 
Through the fir-grove’s solitudes, 
On my piebald steed I come, 
Hurrying to her mother’s home: 
‘* Mother, bail !’—* Thou art welcome now 
To my cottage lone and low.” 
‘* Tellme, mother ! tell me where 
1 may seek my cherished fair ! 
** In yonder chamber dark and still 
lies thy lovely maiden ill, 
Restless on the green-rob’d bed.” 
Hapless youth; with gentle tread 
O’er the yard I swiftly glide, 
Lingering on the threshhold side: 
There I wine my tears, and took 
Her white band with gentlest look,— 
‘* Lovely sufferer, flower of spring! 
Time sweet remedy shall bring.” 
‘* Call me—call me thine no more, 
Soon hfe’s short remains are o’er; 
Il within my grave shall lie, 
Thou thy flowing tears must dry; 
Thou will come and see me home 
To my solitary tomb: 
Crowds of maidens shall be there, 
Feeling joy, but feigning care. 
One with rosy cheeks shall be 
Eveu then beloved by thee; 
She shall bear away the kiss, 
What a bliss! O whata bliss /”’ 





embellished with appropriate engravings, 


“ALBUMS,” 

Says an agreeable writer, ‘+ are things in which are gather- 
ed many sweets from the flowers of genius and taste in the 
sarden of literature. They also serve as pleasant memen- 
tos of those friends who are absent, and tend to instruct as 
well as to please—to enlighten as well as to amuse.” 

The Album, to which the publishers respectfully invite 
attention has, during the brief space of its publication, met 
with such flattering and universal esteem as to warrant the 
ptintiug, each week, of near six tHovsanp copies. 

The work is enriched with original articles on a variety 
of interesting and valuable subjects. Fine Arts; Sciences: 
Botanical, Historical, Biographical and Moral Essays, 
Sketches, &c.; Reviews of new books; Fashionable and 
Literary intelligence; Manners; Conversation, Dress, and 
Beauty; the Cultivation of Plants and Flowers; Amusing and 
Moral Tales, together with choice articles in every depart- 
ment of polite and usefu! ji‘erature. 

It is handsomely printed (eight pages every Wednesday) 
on fine white paper, royai size, quarto form, making an ele- 
gant annual volume of upwards of Four HUNDRED pages, 


The publishers are determined to spare neither pains nor 
expense in their ambitious exertions to make their work an 
acquisition to literature To sustain its character, they 
have made (at great expense) arrangements with some of 
the first writers in this country, and are at the same fime 
enabled, from European Journals which they receive, to 
make the chvicest selections from the richest sources of 
foreign literature. 

To give the parents or brothers—the triends or guar- 
dians of their fair readers an assurance of that strict sense 
of purity, chasteness and gencrul propriety which should 
eminently characterize a work of this kind. constituting a 





| bouquet of the ‘flowers of literature, which must form, to 


the cultivated and accomplished mind, a ‘“‘roxen oF Es-| 
teem,” the most valuable and pleasing—a “ ronGEeT ME, 
not,’ of the most appropriate, endearing aad lasting na- | 
ture, the publishers have associated with its former con- | 
ductors in their editorial duties a lady of distingnished lite- 


;rary reputation and talent, whose watchful attention and 


acknowledged abilities they are confident will add materi- 
ally to the character of the work. | 
Price $2 50 per annum, payable in advance. Address, | 





‘ 
} 


} 
| 
| 


the Publishers of the Philadelphia Album, and Ladies’ Lite- | 
rary Gazette, 45, Chesnut-street, Philadelphia. | 

*.* We shall be happy to exchange with such editors as | 
will dous the favor of copying the above, and wil) recipro- 
cate their polite attention when in our power. 
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Proposals 
BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
FOR REPRINTING BY SUBSCRIPTION 

A WORK ENTITLED 


4 L E T T EB mm S 


ON THE 
NECESSITY OF A PROMPT EXTINCTION | 











BRITISH COLONIAL SLAVERYs 


CHIEFLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE MORE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES: 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOUGHTS ON COMPENSATION. 





BY AN ENGLISH LADY.. 


ES 


‘© Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 


oe 








The aor mentioned production is from the pen of the 
celebrated anthoress of the pamphlet entitled, ‘* Jmmediate, 
; nok. Gradual Abolition,” &c. and is, perhaps, the most power- 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, on be- 
half of the suffering victims of slavery in the West Indics. 
It is, moreover, well calculated to draw the public attention 
to that important subject, in the United States; as the same 
arguments wil) generally apply, equally, in both couotries. 
Itis much sought for, though but very few copies have 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, and will 
probably, consist of about 220 pages. It will be stitched and 
covered, with strong paper, and furnished to subscribers at 
fifty cents a copy. A discount will be made to those who 
take a considerable number of copies. The work will be 


rant it. 


Genius of Universal Emancipation, Baltimore, Maryland, 


oF 


put to press as soon as the number of subscribers will war- 


A gw received by the publisher at the office of the 


Cs 4 _ — 
EDUCATION. 
Ph er peor KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies 

0. 59, Lexington street, was opened on MON ’, the 
20th instant. 7 : 4 mat Ge 

Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexing.- 
ton street, where a few GEN THEY ARDERSs 
can be accommodated. BO 

August 25. 








BIOGRAPHY OF COLORED PERSONs. 

JUST RECEIVED from New York, the following inter- 
esting work, price 624 cents, ful! bound.—'* Biographicaj 
Sketches and Interesting Anecdotes of Persons of Color; tg 
which is added a selection of pieces in poetry.” Compiled 
by Abiguil Mott. 

“Of a truth, T can perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: butin every nation, he that feareth Him and work. 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him'’—Acts, x. 34, 35. 

For sale by 
ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT, 
No. 134, Market Street, 
12tf, 


som, 


Baltimore, September 22, 1827. 








Authoriten Agruits, 
The following named gentlemen are authorized to act as 

agents for the Genins of Universal Emancipation, in their 

respective sections of country, viz. 

Wm A. Tysen, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 

Abner M Plumer. Newmarket, do. 

Jacob Janney Washington, D. C. 

Daniel Brysy. P. M. dlerandria, do. 

Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 

Daniel Stone, P M. Waterford. do. 

Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona Faylor, jr. Loudoun County, do. 

S. R. Jones, Brooke Cowinty, do. . 

Richard Mendenhall, Jameson, NM. C. 

Thos. Moore, rp. mM. Niw Garden. do. 

Samuel Hill, p m Orange County, do 

M. Long, r. m. Long's’ Mills, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do, 

Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do. 

Benjamin Swaim, Mew Salem, do. 

Rev. H. M’Millan., Chesterville 8. C 

P. Carey, Esq. rp. m. Yorkville. do. 

James Jones, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. 

Wm. Bryant, Nashville, do. ‘ 

John A. Henry, Wathington County, .rkaitas. 

Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 

Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, &a. 

Rev. J. 'T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 

Theron Brownfield, Columbia. Ill. 

Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, do. 

Post Master, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

William Lewis, Jarrisville, do. 

Jehu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. 

William M’Keever, J¥est Middleton do. 

Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. 

James Mott, (.Vo. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphia: 

Wom. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 

Richard Lundy, Burlington, N. J. 

Mahlon Day, Pearl Street, New York. 

Rev. N. Worcester, rp. m. Brighton. Mass. 

Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield. do. 

Wm. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION; 
TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Turek DoLiars per annum, 
payable within sia months of the time of subscribing.—but a full 
receipt will be given, if Two Dottars anv Firtr Cents be 
| paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than 4 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate ther names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal! sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indisped- 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ; 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communicé 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. — 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Edilor, 
South-Rast corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore? 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, 
Bob Priutiug, 


IN GENERAL. 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 























and Booksellers in different parts of the United States, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 
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